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CITY  PLANNING  COMMISSION 

2     LAFAYETTE     STREET,     NEW     YORK,    N.Y.  10007 

October,  1973 


Dear  community,  civic  and  business  representative: 

This  is  one  of  four  publications  prepared  for  the  City  Planning  Commission 
comprehensive  planning  workshop  dealing  with  the  City's  economic  life. 

This  workshop  —  one  of  several  to  be  held  this  year--is  central  to  a  new 
comprehensive  planning  process.     It  provides  a  public  forum  for  the 
discussion  and  analysis  of  important  issues  facing  the  City.     It  is  a 
mechanism  permitting  the  public  to  influence  long-range  planning  positions. 
This  approach  dovetails  with  our  efforts  to  work  closely  with  local  organi- 
zations, particularly  community  boards,  to  help  them  prepare  as  well  as 
react  to  neighborhood  plans.     In  this  way  we  can  meet  our  comprehensive 
planning  responsibilities,  working  on  community  and  City-wide  issues  to 
involve,  synthesize  and  coalesce  both  levels  of  interest. 

Economic  development  is  a  major  City-wide  concern.    The  objective  of  this 
workshop  is  to  provide  information  and  raise  issues;  and,  to  stimulate 
informed  discussion  so  that  City-wide  and  local  groups  can  help  frame  the 
key  policies  that  provide  the  context  for  specific  actions. 

To  carry  out  that  objective,  we  have  prepared  and  distributed  material 
which  treats  different  components  of  the  subject: 

1.  Overview,  an  introduction  providing  a  broad  perspective  on  the 
economy;  it  organizes  information  and  data,  outlines  key  issues, 
and  poses  fundamental  questions. 

2.  Borough  Commercial  Development:     focuses  on  the  variety  of  com- 
mercial centers  outside  of  Manhattan,  evaluating  their  strengths 
and  reviewing  recent  trends,  and  considers  their  future  and  the 
way  they  serve  local,  borough,  City  and  regional  needs. 

3.  Industrial  Redevelopment:    discusses  the  problem  of  strengthening 
the  City's  blue-collar  job  base  and  assesses  the  City's  industrial 
renewal  programs,  specifically  considering  different  approaches 

to  make  the  programs  more  effective,  or  whether  new  approaches  are 
needed. 
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COMMISSIONERS  '.  GERALD  R.  COLEMAN  /  GORDON  J.  DAVIS  /  SYLVIA  DEUTSCH  /  CHESTER  RAPKIN  /  JAQUELIN  T.  ROBERTSON 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR:  VICTOR  MARRERO 
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4.     Manhattan  Office  Development:     weighs  factors  influencing  the 
changing  balance  in  office  space  supply  and  demand;  underscores 
the  importance  of  increased  white-collar  job  opportunities;  and 
considers  policy  and  planning  criteria  to  guide  anticipated  future 
growth. 

The  information  and  policies  in  these  documents  will  be  discussed  at  the 
workshops.     The  various  views  will  be  incorporated  into  draft  reports  which 
will  be  circulated  among  the  participants  and  community  and  civic  groups 
and  government  agencies.     A  report  will  thereafter  be  proposed  by  the 
Planning  Commission  for  consideration  as  official  comprehensive  planning 
policy  following  future  discussion  and  a  public  hearing. 

The    workshop  marks  the  beginning  of  the  process.     We  look  forward  to  con- 
tinued intensive  discussion  with  various  local  and  City-wide  groups  on 
these  important  matters. 


Thcerely , 


Tin  E.  Zuacabti 
airman 
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INTRODUCTION 

Economic  planning,  like  all  planning,  raises  two  basic  questions: 
where  do  we  want  to  go?    and  how  do  we  get  there?    The  answers  to  these 
questions  depend  not  only  on  technical  and  professional  decisions,  but 
on  a  goal-setting  process  in  which  the  views  of  those  affected  by  policy 
and  strategy  decisions  are  made  clear. 

This  overview  presents  the  general  data  to  be  considered  in  arriving 
at  an  informed  judgment  and  establishing  overall  economic  policy  for  the 
City.    Separate  papers  cover  in  detail  three  areas  on  which  the  economic 
development  workshops  focus:    Manhattan  Office  Space,  Borough  Development 
Planning,  and  Industrial  Development  Planning. 

Certain  assumptions  are  fundamental  to  all  these  workshops: 

-  New  York  City,  like  other  world  capitals,  has  advanced  to  a  post-industrial 
society. 

-  The  structure  of  the  post-industrial  economy  profoundly  affects  opportunities 
for  City  residents  and  their  suburban  neighbors  to  gain  their  livelihoods. 

-  Municipal  government,  although  severely  constrained  by  international, 
national,  state  and  regional  policies  and  events,  can  influence  the  structure 
and  strength  of  the  urban  economy. 


Municipal  actions  to  influence  economic  activity  should  take  place, 
insofar  as  possible,  within  the  framework  of  comprehensive  planning. 
Since  economic  decisions  have  a  wide  and  profound  impact,  it  is 
necessary  to  negotiate  a  reasonable  path  among  diverse  and  often 
conflicting  interests. 


HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 


In  colonial  days,  New  York  City's  superior  harbor 
stimulated  trade-related  businesses,  and  when  the 
Erie  Canal  linked  the  port  to  the  Great  Lakes  the 
City's  commercial  primacy  was  assured.  Thriving 
commerce  encouraged  the  growth  of  manufacturing. 
During  the  19th  century,  migration  swelled  the  City's 
labor  force.     The  high  density  of  industry  attracted 
still  other  industries.     Between  the  two  World  Wars 
the  City's  economy  remained  stable.     Since  World  War  II 
geographical  and  technological  shifts  have  altered 
the  structure  of  the  economy.     The  City's  economic 
strength  relies  increasingly  on  finance,  insurance, 
real  estate,  banking,  and  government  services. 

New  York  owes  its  position  as  the  economic  capital  of  the  western 
hemisphere  to  well-known  factors.     It  boasts  the  largest  deep-water 
sheltered  harbor  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  linked  to  the  hinterland  by 
a  major  navigable  river.     This  superior  resource  enabled  New  York  to 
surpass  other  colonial  ports,  becoming  not  only  the  primary  international 
port,  but  the  most  prosperous  coastal  port  as  well.     The  many  and  varied 
businesses  that  grew  up  to  support  shipping--wholesaling,  freight  forwarding, 
customs  handling  insurances,  financing  -  contributed  to  the  port's  unique 
vitality.     When  in  1823  the  Erie  Canal  linked  the  port  to  the  Great  Lakes, 
thus  creating  the  East's  longest  inland  waterborne  cargo  route,  the  City's 
comparative  commercial  advantage  was  assured. 

In  its  second  phase  of  development,  the  City  diversified  its 
commerce  and  industry.     Ship  building  was  supplemented  by  other  manu- 
facturing; the  processing  of  imported  raw  materials  such  as  textiles 
and  foods  became  a  major  industry.     From  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century 
until  1920,  immigrants  swelled  the  City's  labor  force,  creating  a  supply  of 
both  skilled  and  unskilled  workers  who  could  be  hired  at  minimal  wages  to  work 
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garment  shops  and  other  factories.     By  1889,  New  York  employed  some 
470,000  production  workers.* 

New  York's  diversified  economy  was  encouraged  by  the  availability 
of  cheap,  centrally  located  factory  space.     Small  enterprises  in  the 
apparel,  printing,  metal  fabricating,  and  other  market-oriented  industries 
clustered  in  low-rent  loft  buildings.     In  almost  every  product  line, 
New  York  developed  a  critical  mass  that  served  as  a  magnet  for  related 
enterprises,  and  was  strong  enough  to  survive  competition  from  larger 
enterprises  located  to  the  west. 

Between  the  two  world  wars,  the  economy  was  comparatively  stable. 
But  following  World  War  II,  changes  began  which  are  still  in  operation. 
The  federally  supported  highway  system  opened  up  previously  inaccessible 
areas  to  urban  markets,  enabling  manufacturing  establishments  to  separate 
selling  from  processing.     At  the  same  time,  agricultural  areas  attracted 
industry.     Drawn  by  governmental  incentives  and  by  the  availability  of 
large  pools  of  very  low  cost  labor,  many  factories  left  New  York  City 
and  the  New  York  metropolitan  region.     But  while  the  importance  of 
manufacturing  declined,  white-collar  and  other  service  industries  took 
up  much  of  the  slack  in  employment  opportunities. 

The  City's  emergence  as  a  business  capital  resulted  from  its 
superiority  in  shipborne  commerce  which  encouraged  wholesaling,  finance 


Edgar  Hoover  and  Raymond  Vernon,  Anatomy  of  a  Metropolis,  p.  22 
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banking  and  insurance  activities  to  cluster  in  lower  Manhattan. 
Despite  the  growth  of  such  activities  in  other  cities  during  the  20th 
century,  rapid,  face-to-face  communication  among  businessmen  and  between 
businessmen  and  their  bankers,  lawyers,  accountants,  and  other  professional 
and  technical  consultants  was  easier  in  New  York  because  New  York  was 
bigger  and  better.     Although  modern  communications  have  reduced  the 
overwhelming  reliance  on  proximity,  New  York  retains  the  advantages  of 
linked  activities.     In  addition,  the  revolution  in  data  processing  has 
created  new  business  services  and  new  categories  of  skilled  labor. 
Building  on  its  tradition,  New  York  is  stabilizing  as  a  center  for  finance, 
insurance,  real  estate,  banking  and  government  while  smaller  cities  and 
their  surrounding  areas  are  growing  rapidly  and  diversifying  their 
economies . 
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ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 


New  York  City,  with  over  3.5  million  jobs, is  the 
largest  employment  center  in  the  nation.  The 
service  industry  is  the  City's  leading  employer, 
followed  by  trade,  manufacturing,  and  government. 
The  City's  job  growth  rate  is  below  the  national 
average,  but  average  per  capita  personal  income 
is  higher  than  in  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Despite 
fluctuations  during  the  recession,  City  employment 
levels  returned  to  approximately  the  level  of  the 
early  1960's.    About  sixty  percent  of  the  City's 
workers  hold  white-collar  jobs  and  this  percentage 
is  increasing.    Most  of  the  future  job  opportunities 
in  New  York  City  will  result  from  the  replacement 
needs  of  existing  firms  rather  than  new  growth. 


New  York  City,  with  more  than  3.5  million  jobs,  is  the  largest 
employment  center  in  the  nation.    With  775,000  jobs,  the  service  indus- 
try is  the  City's  leading  employer  and  supplies  one  out  of  every  five 
jobs.     Trade  provides  nearly  700,000  jobs  and  is  New  York's  second 
largest  sector,  while  manufacturing    runs  a  close  third.  Government 
accounts  for  560,000  workers. 

Table  I    Employment  by  Industry 
New  York  City  1972 

Number  Percent 
Manufacturing  678,100  19 

Construction  105,200  3 

Transportation,  Communications, 

§  Public  Utilities  297,100  8 

Wholesale  §  Retail  Trade  693,600  19 

Finance,  Insurance,  $  Real  Estate  447,700  13 

Service  773,200  22 

Government  563,500  16 

Total  3,558,400  100% 

Source:     Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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During  the  last  decade,  job  growth  in  New  York  City  and  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  region  has  been  less  rapid  than  in  other  areas  of  the 
nation  (see  Table  II).     As  a  mature  economy,  the  New  York  region  does 
not  show  the  spectacular  growth  rates  registered  in  the  emerging  metro- 
polises of  Houston,  Dallas,  and  Atlanta.     However,  employment  growth  rates 
do  not  tell  the  whole  story.     A  complete  picture  of  an  area's  economic 
health  requires  an  analysis  of  the  comparative  value  of  the  jobs,  reflected 
in  earnings  and  income  statistics,  and  the  output  of  each  industry,  indi- 
cated by  value  added  by  manufacturing,  sales  volumes,  and  the  value  of 
services . 

Per  capita  personal  income  is  42  per  cent  greater  in  New  York  City 
than  in  nation.     On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  living  is  substantially 
higher,  so  that  the  real  median  family  income  is  somewhat  lower  than  the 
national  median.*    Nevertheless,  New  York  City  surpasses  most  older  cities, 
including  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans 
in  providing  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  its  residents.     When  ranked 
among  the  nation's  twenty  largest  cities,  New  York  is  eleventh  highest  in 
terms  of  median  family  income  and  seventh  in  terms  of  the  proportion  of 
households  with  incomes  over  $15,000  per  year  (see  Table  III). 

At  the  same  time,  eleven  cities  have  a  lower  proportion  of  families 
below  the  poverty  level.     In  general,  the  income  data  show  that,  while 


1.8  per  cent  lower  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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many  families  enjoy  a  comfortable  standard  of  living,  there  is  a  rela- 
tively large  proportion  of  households  that  require  income  supplements. 
It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  these  households  suffer  from  underemploy- 
ment, rather  than  unemployment,  but  it  is  known  that  large  numbers  of 
workers,  particularly  in  the  hotel,  restaurant,  and  personal  services 
fields,  do  not  earn  enough  to  meet  standards  set  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  for  an  adequate  living.     For  this  reason,  City  agencies  must 
concern  themselves  not  only  with  the  number  of  jobs  available,  but  also 
with  the  quality  of  jobs-- their  pay,  opportunity  for  advancement  and 
permanence. 

Recent  figures  for  value  of  goods  and  services  are  not  available 

for  most  sectors  of  the  economy,  so  little  can  be  said  about  trends  in 

output.*    In  manufacturing,  the  only  sector  for  which  current  data  are 

available,  the  City's  twenty  per  cent  growth  rate  in  value  added  between 

1958  and  1971  was  the  lowest  in  the  country,  a  fact  which  illustrates 

2 

the  shift  in  manufacturing  activities.      If  comparative  figures  were 
available  for  business  volumes  in  the  strong  sectors  of  New  York's 
economy,  such  as  finance  and  service,  growth  rates  would  more  closely 
approximate  those  of  other  major  cities. 


For  most  sectors,  the  most  recent  data  are  for  1967. 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures,  1971. 
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Changes  in  the  Job  Mix 

While  aggregate  employment  levels  have  remained  fairly  constant 
over  the  last  decade,  shifts  in  the  job  mix  have  occurred.     Jobs  in 
manufacturing  and  construction  declined,  while  the  number  of  jobs  in 
private  services  (business  and  personal)  and  in  government  expanded 
(see  Table  IV).     Although  all  jobs  in  government  are  not  classed  as 

Table  IV    Employment  Growth  Rates  of  New  York  City  Industries 
1962-1972 

Per  Cent  Change 


Manufacturing  -  26% 

Construction  -  24% 

Transportation  -  6% 

Wholesale  §  Retail  Trade  -  7% 

Finance,  Insurance,  Real  Estate  +  12% 

Services  +  22% 

Government  +  31% 


Source:     Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

"white  collar"  (since  government  jobs  include  uniformed  workers  as  well 

as  office  employees) ,  these  figures  reflect  a  permanent  trend  away  from 

"blue  collar"  to  "white  collar"  occupations.     Approximately  sixty  per 

1 

cent  of  the  total  jobs  are  classified  as  white-collar  jobs. 


New  York  State  Department  of  Labor. 
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The  occupations  which  offer  career  opportunities  in  a  white-collar 

economy  are  clerical,  professional  and  technical,  managerial,  and  sales. 

In  1970,  clerical  and  secretarial  workers  constituted  New  York  City's 

single  largest  employment  group,  accounting  for  27  per  cent  of  all  jobs, 

1 

and  this  percentage  is  expected  to  reach  33  per  cent  by  1980.  The 
share  of  the  job  mix  represented  by  clerical  workers  is  significantly 
higher  for  New  York  City  than  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.    Other  white- 
collar  workers- -those  in  professional  and  technical  fields--make  up  New 
York's  second  largest  occupational  category,  accounting  for  16  per  cent 
of  the  work  force.     (This  approximates  the  national  average).  Managers 
make  up  ten  per  cent  of  the  New  York  work  force,  and  sales  workers  make- 
up eight  per  cent;    some  slight  growth  in  these  categories ■ is  projected. 

Service  occupations--which  include  waiters,  hotel  workers,  police- 
men, firemen  and  hospital  workers --presently  comprise  14  per  cent  of  the 
City's  jobs,  a  share  which  did  not  change  in  the  1960-1970  period. 
Laborers,  operatives,  craftsmen  and  foremen  constitute  29  per  cent  of 
the  workforce,  a  share  which  declined  four  per  cent  between  1960-1970. 

All  categories  of  white-collar  occupations  are  projected  to  provide 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  new  job    openings  by  1980.     (see  Table  V).  Of 
the  remaining  thirty  per  cent,  slightly  more  than  half  will  be  in  service 
occupations  and  the  rest  will  be  laborers,  operatives,  craftsmen  and 


1970  figures  from  the  Census  of  Population.  Projections  from  New  York 
State  Department  of  Labor. 


foremen  ("blue  collar"  in  New  York  State's  classification). 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor  forecasts  a  total  demand  for 
1.7  million  job  openings  in  New  York  City  for  the  period  1968-1980  (see 
Table  V).     For  every  ten  workers  hired  to  fill  new  jobs,  ninety  employees 
will  be  needed  to  fill  positions  vacated  by  workers  who  retire  or  leave 
the  labor  force. *    White  collar  job  openings  will  total  1.2  million, 
service  occupations  275,000,  and  blue  collar  occupations,  225,000.  Thus, 
most  of  the  projected  jobs  will  be  replacements  rather  than  new  growth. 

Table  V    Jobs  to  be  Filled  in  New  York  City  1968-1980 


Per  Cent 
of  Total 

White  Collar  Occupations 

1,226,900 

71 

Professional  §  Technical 

345,500 

20 

Managerial 

190,000 

11 

Clerical 

535  ,900 

31 

Sales 

155,500 

9 

Blue  Collar  Occupations 

224,600 

13 

Craftsmen 

120,900 

7 

Operatives 

86,400 

5 

Laborers 

17,300 

1 

Service  Occupations 

276  ,500 

16 

Total 

1,728,000 

100% 

New  York  State  Department  of  Labor. 
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SUBURBANIZATION 


New  York  City  retains  an  exceptionally  large  share 
of  all  metropolitan  jobs  compared  to  other  major 
cities.    One  fourth  of  all  workers  living  outside 
the  City  commute  here  to  work,  and  in-commuters 
exceed  out-communters  by  237,000.     Nevertheless,  the 
City's  share  of  jobs  in  the  region  is  declining. 
From  1969  to  1970  employment  in  the  suburbs  rose  by 
over  fifty  per  cent,  while  the  net  increase  in  jobs 
in  the  City  was  only  six  per  cent. 

While  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Region  is  a  realistic  economic 

unit,  the  absence  of  regional  government  means  the  City  must  address 

its  own  needs  and  resources.    Although  New  York  City's  portion  of 

metropolitan  area  jobs  declined  in  the  last  decade  from  71  per  cent 

to  64  per  cent,  this  represents  an  exceptionally  large  share  compared 

to  other  urban  centers. *    An  analysis  by  the  New  York  Times  shows  that 

Los  Angeles  now  has  only  46  per  cent  of  its  area  jobs,  and  its  share 

fell  by  about  the  same  amount  as  New  York  City's  between  1960  and  1970 

(see  Table  VI).     Chicago,  whose  employment  increased  more  than  New  York 

City's  in  1960-70,  nevertheless  has  only  53  per  cent  of  all  metropolitan 

jobs--a  15-point  loss  in  the  decade.     New  York  City's  share  is  larger 

than  that  of  any  major  city  except  those  of  Houston  and  Dallas  —  convincing 

7 

evidence  of  the  City's  continued  strength  relative  to  its  suburbs. 


Comparative  statistics  are  difficult  to  obtain  since  the  definitions  of 
core  cities  and  suburbs  are  not  the  same  in  all  states  and  regions. 

Eli  Ginzberg's  estimates  for  1970  give  the  suburbs  substantially  lower 
percentages  of  jobs:  twenty  per  cent  for  New  York,  15  per  cent  for  Los 
Angeles,  14  per  cent  for  Chicago.     Ginzberg's  data  based  on  County 
Business  Patterns,  and  his  definition  of  metropolitan  areas  is 
presumably  different  from  Rosenthal's,  who  based  his  data  on  census  tracts 
rather  than  whole  counties.     The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (number  33 
December  1972,  p.  4)  reports  that  New  York  City  provides  half  the  employment 
in  the  metropolitan  region  encompassing  the  City,  Nassau,  Suffolk,  Westchester, 
Rockland,  Bergen,  Hudson,  Middlesex,  Morris,  Passaic,  Somerset  and  Union 
Counties . 


Table  VI    City's  Share  of  Metropolitan  Area  Jobs,  1960  and  1970 
(in  15  largest  metropolitan  areas) 


1970 

1960 

New  York 

64. 1 

71.  2 

Los  Angeles 

45.7 

52.  2 

Chicago 

52.5 

67.8 

Philadelphia 

48.  2 

63.0 

Detroit 

38.6 

56.7 

San  Francisco 

50.0 

55.1 

Washington,  D.C. 

45. 1 

63.8 

Boston 

37.8 

44.  5 

Pittsburgh 

36.3 

36.  0 

St.  Louis 

42.0 

60.7 

Baltimore 

50. 1 

65.  9 

Cleveland 

54.  0 

71.7 

Houston 

75.6 

84.3 

Minneapolis-St .  Paul 

58.  9 

76.4 

Dallas 

71.0 

75.6 

Average 

52.4 

63.  0 

Source:     New  York  Times  Analysis  of  Census  Tract  Report,  in 
Jack  Rosenthal,  "Large  Suburbs  Overtaking  Cities  in 
Number  of  Jobs  they  Provide,"  County  Manpower  Report, 
Vol.   2,  No.  3  June  1973. 


In  the  absence  of  detailed  j ourney- to-work  data  from  the  1970 
census,  final  estimates  cannot  be  made  regarding  trends  in  commuter 
patterns  into  and  out  of  the  City.     Fourth  Count  data  indicate  that 
there  are  approximately  4.5  million  employed  persons  living  in  the 
New  York  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (SMSA)   (see  Table  VII). 
Of  these,  69  per  cent  live  in  New  York  City  and  31  per  cent  live  outside 
the  City.     The  great  majority  (82  per  cent)  of  those  living  in  the  City 
also  work  in  the  City,  with  only  about  7  per  cent  of  New  York  residents 

traveling  outside  the  City  to  get  to  work.^    Of  those  living  outside 

2 

the  City,  about  one-fourth  or  338,000  commute  to  the  City. 


11  per  cent  did  not  report  place  of  work 

70  per  cent  commute  out  and  5  per  cent  did  not  report  place  of  work. 
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Table  VII    Place  of  Residence  and  Place  of  Work,  1970 
(Workers  16  and  over)  New  York  SMSA 


Percent  of  all 


 Number  SMSA  Workers 

Total  Workers  in  SMSA  4,496,535  100% 

Living  in  NYC  3,106,170  69.1 

Working  in  NYC  2,549,609  56.7 

Working  outside  NYC*  218,777  04.8 

Place  of  work  not  reported  337,784  07.5 

Living  outside  NYC  1,390,364  30.9 

Working  in  NYC  335,715  7.5 

Working  outside  NYC*  959,666  21.3 

Place  of  work  not  reported  94,983  02.1 


*The  category  includes  a  small  portion  of  persons  working  outside 
the  SMSA. 

Source:     U.S.  Census  of  Population,  1970,  Fourth  Count  Data. 

Compiled  by  Population  Division,  City  Planning  Commission. 

In  addition,  approximately  215,000  commuters  to  the  City  live  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  outside  the  SMSA.     Some  people 
even  commute  daily  from  as  far  away  as  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Washing- 
ton.    The  total  daily  inflow  of  commuters  is  estimated  at  about  550,000, 
and  the  net  excess  of  in-commuters  over  out-commuters  is  estimated  at 
about  237,000  persons. 

Nevertheless,  the  City  has  no  cause  for  complacency.  Virtually 
all  the  recent  decline  in  regional  jobs  took  place  in  New  York  City. 


In  some  sectors,  particularly  manufacturing,  the  number  of  jobs 

increased  outside  the  City,  but  declined  within  it.     Between  1960 

and  1970,  employment  rose  in  the  suburbs  by  over  50  per  cent,  while 

the  net  increase  in  City  jobs  was  6  per  cent.*     It  is  even  more 

significant  that  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  between 

1962  and  1971  the  number  of  jobs  in  central  offices  of  manufacturing 

companies  declined  by  about  6,000  while  the  number  of  such  jobs  in  the 

2 

suburbs  increased  by  8,000. 


^Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Working  and  Living  in  New  York  City,  1972, 
2Ibid. ,  p.  48 
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EFFECTS  OF  CHANGES  IN  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  ECONOMY 
ON  THE  CITY'S  FISCAL  CAPACITY 


In  1972-73,  total  revenues  from  taxes  on  property,  sales, 
personal  income,  business  income,  commercial  occupancy 
and  stock  transfers,  rose  by  nine  per  cent  over  1971-72. 
The  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  sectors  yield  the 
most  tax  revenue  per  job;  government  and  services  yield 
the  least. 


Changes  in  the  City's  economy  obviously  imply  shifts  in  the  tax  base  and 
in  the  relationship  between  the  poverty  taxes,  sales  taxes,  personal 
(resident  and  commuter)  income  taxes,  business  income  taxes,  commercial 
occupancy  taxes,  and  stock  transfer  taxes.     In  1972-73,  these  taxes  yielded 
nine  per  cent  more  than  in  1971-72  (see  Table  VIII). 


Table  VIII    Major  Sources  of  Expense  Budget  Funds 
(in  millions) 


1971-72 


Amount 


Per  Cent 
of  Total 


1972-73 


Amount 


Per  cent 
of  Total 


Property 

$2,189 

23.3 

$2,468 

29. 

1 

Sales 

520 

05.5 

560 

06. 

6 

Personal  Income 

443 

04.7 

482 

05. 

6 

Business  Income 

375 

03.9 

407 

04. 

8 

Stock  Transfer 

295 

03. 1 

275 

03. 

2 

Commercial  Occupancy 

153 

01.6 

156 

01. 

8 

Economic  Base  Tax  Total 

3,975 

42.1 

4,348 

51. 

1 

All  Other 

5,432 

57.9 

4,134 

48. 

8 

Total 

$9,407 

100.0 

$8,472 

100. 

0 

Source:    Citizen's  Budget  Commission 
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Most  of  the  increase  came  from  property  taxes,  although  there  were 
slight  increases  in  sales  and  income  taxes. * 

A  study  just  released  by  the  Temporary  State  Commission  to  Make  a 

Study  of  the  Governmental  Operation  of  the  City  of  New  York  has  traced 

the  per  job  revenues  for  each  tax  type  for  five  sectors  of  the  economy. 

As  might  be  expected  the  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  sector  yields 

the  most  revenue  per  job,  while  government  and  services  contribute  the 

least.     (Government  yield  is  low  because  government  property  is  exempt 

from  real  estate  taxes;  services  produce  relatively  little  in  taxes 

because  low  wages  and  profits  make  for  low  personal  and  business  income 

taxes).     The  data  in  the  Commission's  report  illustrate  very  concretely 

how  structural  shifts  in  the  economy  add  to  the  tax  base.  Finance, 

insurance  and  real  estate  jobs  are  almost  twice  as  tax-productive  as 

manufacturing  jobs.     Only  .6  of  a  job  in  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

yields  the  same  taxes  as  one  job  in  manufacturing,  but  one  manufacturing  job 

2 

produces  as  much  tax  revenue  as  1.61  government  jobs  and  1.11  service  jobs. 

As  long  as  employment  in  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  continues  to 

3 

grow,  therefore,  the  City's  fiscal  capacity  will  increase. 

^Income  taxes  had  their  greatest  spurt  in  1970-71  when  rates  changed. 
2Tables  10,  13. 

^A  conclusion  of  the  report  is  that,  given  recent  trends  in  employment 
growth,  "it  is  impossible  to  be  sanguine  about  the  City's  revenue  pros- 
pects.    In  fact,  a  continuation  of  past  trends... in  the  composition  of 
employment  from  manufacturing  into  government  and  services,  accompanied 
by  a  general  decline  in  total  employment,  as  has  occurred  since  1969, 
is  a  cause  for  serious  concern  about  the  City's  current  revenue  sources." 
(P.  42). 
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POPULATION  TRENDS 

New  York  City's  population  (7,894,862  in  1970)  has 
remained  at  approximately  the  same  level  for  twenty 
years.     The  proportions  of  persons  in  the  prime 
earning  years  25-64  declined  between  1960  and  1970, 
while  the  proportion  of  older  persons  increased. 
This  trend  puts  more  tax  pressure  on  the  younger 
wage-earners  with  relatively  low  incomes,  who  must 
support  City  services. 

Thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  City's  residents  are 
non-white  today,  compared  to  22  per  cent  in  1960.  Blacks 
constitute  twenty  per  cent  of  the  City's  population.  The 
difference  in  unemployment  rates  between  whites  and  non- 
whites  is  lower  in  New  York  City  than  in  any  other  major 
City. 

New  York  City  is  unusual  among  older  central  cities  in  that  its 
total  population  has  remained  at  approximately  the  same  level  for  the  past 
twenty  years. ^    The  1970  population  census  counted  7,894,862  persons. 

The  composition  of  the  City's  population  has  undergone  shifts  since 
1960.     The  numbers  of  people  over  65  and  of  children  under  16  have  increased, 
while  the  percentage  of  persons  in  the  middle,  prime  earning  years  25-64 
has  declined  (see  Table  IX). 


There  was  a  population  loss  between  1950  and  1960  of  110,000  persons 
and  an  increase  between  1960  and  1970  of  113,000.    The  1960-70 
increase  was  about  1.5  per  cent.     Of  the  nation's  ten  largest  cities, 
only  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Dallas,  and  Houston  recorded  increases 
in  1960-70. 


Table  IX    Age  Distribution  of  Population  1960-1970 


1960 

1970 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Total 

7,781,984 

100.0 

7,894,862 

100.0 

0-14 

1,857,885 

23.9 

1,871,745 

23.  7 

15-24 

969,373 

12.5 

1,251,867 

15.9 

25-64 

4,140,899 

53.2 

3,823,372 

48.4 

65  §  over 

813,827 

10.5 

947,878 

12.0 

Source:    U.S.  Census  of  Population,  4th  Count  1960,  1970. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  people  in  the  young  working- age  group, 
combined  with  the  decrease  in  those  over  24,  means  that  the  City's  work- 
force is  younger;  16-24  year  olds  constituted  18  per  cent  of  the  workforce 

1 

in  1971,  as  compared  to  14  per  cent  in  1960.      Because  of  education  and 
experience  levels  the  earning  ability  of  this  group  is  lower  than  that 
of  older  group.     Consequently  per  capita  income  is  lower  for  younger 
workers . 

The  future  composition  of  the  resident  workforce  depends  on  two 
trends:    the  pattern  of  inmigration,  and  the  City's  ability  to  achieve 
levels  of  public  education,  housing  and  environmental  quality  which  are 
acceptable  to  those  whose  incomes  allow  them  the  choice  of  settling  where 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  The  Economics  of  Living  and  Working  in  New 
York  City,  April,  1972,  p. 25. 
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they  wish.    The  aging  and  the  young  have  greater  public  service  needs  than 
other  age  groups.     If  these  age  groups  continue  to  grow  as  a  proportion  of 
the  total  population  the  tax  paying  burden  on  the  working  population  will 
continue  to  increase.    Moreover,  if  higher  paid  workers  move  out  of  the 
City,  the  net  effect  will  be  to  increase  the  tax  burden  on  lower-paid 
residents,  who  will  be  required  to  support  an  ever-increasing  proportion  of 
non-earners.     Immigration      of  low  skilled  persons  to  the  City  will  increase 
the  need  to  provide  additional  public  services.    The  result  must  be  a 
decline  in  quality  of  services  and/or  an  increase  in  taxes.    Since  higher 
business  and  property  taxes  influence  firms  to  leave,  it  makes  economic 
as  well  as  social  sense  to  pursue  policies  designed  to  attract  middle-aged 
adults. 

The  City's  population  has  also  shifted  in  racial  composition.  Approx- 
imately 35  per  cent  of  the  City's  residents  are  now  non-whites,  compared 
to  22  per  cent  in  1960.     Blacks  (excluding  Puerto  Ricans)  make  up  the 

largest  group  of  non-whites,  accounting  for  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the 

1 

City's  population.  About  ten  per  cent  is  of  Puerto  Rican  parentage.  An 
estimated  360,000  non-whites,  mostly  blacks,  migrated  to  the  City  in  1960- 
70.    More  than  twice  as  many  blacks  came  to  New  York  in  1960-70  as  came  in 


The  Census  did  not  list  Puerto  Ricans  as  a  group  separate  from  whites  and 
non-whites.    The  City  Planning  Department  Population  division  estimates  that 
about  ninety    per  cent  of  Puerto  Ricans  listed  themselves  as  white  and 
about  ten  per  cent  as  Black.    The  percentages  in  the  text  are  derived  from 
the  total  borough  populations  counted  as  white  and  non-white,  less  the 
appropriate  percentage. 
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1950-60.     Since  census  data  on  Puerto  Ricans  is  considered  unreliable,  an 

accurate  estimate  of  Puerto  Rican  immigration  is  difficult  to  make,  but 

1 

Puerto  Rican  immigration  did  drop  somewhat  between  1960-1970. 

Non-whites  have  not  achieved  job  entry  and  mobility  equal  to  that  of 
whites.     The  jobs  held  by  many  non-whites  are  often  low-paying9without 
opportunity  of  advancement,,  or  they  are  seasonal.    The  unemployment  rate 

for  non-whites  is  substantially  higher  than  for  whites:    7.8  per  cent  as 

2 

compared  to  6.4  per  cent.  Unemployment  rates  for  non-white  youths  in  the 
labor  force  have  been  near  thirty  per  cent  for  many  years. 

Levels  of  underemployment  for  blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans  are  also  high. 
Mean  and  median  income  statistics,  which  show  non-white  earnings  to  be 
substantially  lower  than  for  the  population  as  a  whole,    reflect  this  pro- 
blem   (see  Table  X) .  3 

Table  X    Income  Statistics  for  Blacks,  Puerto  Ricans 

and  the  Population  as  a  Whole,  New  York  City,  1969 

Mean  Median 
Total  Population  $11  ,639  $9,682 

Black  8,171  7,150 

Puerto  Rican  6,360  5,575 

Source:    U.S.  Census  of  Population,  1970. 


1 

^City  Planning  Commission  estimates  based  on  U.S.  Census  of  the  Population  Data. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  The  Economics  of  Living  and  Working  in  New  York 
City,  p.  53.    This  is  a  1971  figure.    New  York  State  data  do  not  distinguish 
among  races,  but  the  total  estimated  unemployment  rate  is  4.9  per  cent  for 
January  1973. 

^The  Census  did  not  give  separate  estimates  of  income  for  whites  as  a  group  . 
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Fewer  and  fewer  jobs  are  open  to  persons  without  high  school  diplomas; 
yet  it  is  estimated  that  over  half  of  the  City's  public  school  pupils  do  not 
finish  high  school.     It  is  clear  that  the  economic  future  of  the  City  cannot 
be  divorced  from  its  educational  system,  which  must  successfully  tutor  all 
students.     In  an  increasingly  credentialist  society  and  in  an  economy  in  which 
seventy  per  cent  of  all  job  openings  will  be  white  collar,  there  is  no  other 
choice. 

For  many  years,  the  overall  unemployment  rate  in  New  York  City  has  been 
lower  than  the  rate  for  many  other  areas  of  New  York  State,  and  lower  than  the 
rates  for  many  other  major  cities  (see  Table  XI).     In  1971,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Cleveland,  and  Detroit  all  had  unemployment  rates  of  over  ten 
per  cent,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.     The  difference  between 
unemployment  rates  for  New  York  City's  whites  and  non-whites  is  lower  than  in 
any  other  major  city.     In  the  last  decade  non-whites  have  made  substantial 
progress  in  job  entry  and  promotion.     The  proportional  growth  in  white  collar 
job-holders  was  greater  for  all  non-whites  than  for  all  whites,  and  affected 
high-paying  professional  and  technical  work  as  well  as  the  clerical  field. 
Since  non-whites  constitute  over  one  third  of  the  City's  population,  it  is  clear 
that  the  City's  economic  stability  will  depend  on  the  ability  of  the  private 
sector  to  provide  equal  job  opportunities. 
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Table  XI    Unemployment  rates  by  Color  for  Selected  Central  Cities 

1971  annual  averages 


Unemployment 

rate 

Ratio  of 

Central  cities 

Negro  and 

negro  to 

Total 

White 

other  races 

white  rate 

Houston 

5.3 

3.3 

10.4 

3. 1 

Cleveland 

11.8 

6.9 

18.2 

2.5 

Detroit 

10.0 

7.5 

14.2 

1.9 

Chicago 

5.5 

4.6 

8.3 

1.8 

UNITED  STATES 

5.9 

5.4 

9.9 

1.8 

Philadelphia 

5.5 

4.4 

7.4 

1.7 

Baltimore 

7.9 

5.7 

9.7 

1.7 

Los  Angeles 

10.3 

9.5 

14.0 

1.5 

San  Francisco 

10.9 

9.3 

13.8 

1.5 

St.  Louis 

7.3 

5.9 

9.0 

1.5 

New  York  City 

6.7 

6.4 

7.8 

1.2 

Source : 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  POLICY 

In  setting  economic  development  policy,  few  issues 
are  strictly  physical.     Land  use  decisions  inevitably 
have  social,  economic  and  political  implications  and 
consequences.     Almost  every  land  use  decision  also 
involves  an  economic  or  social  trade-of f y  e. g . ,  securing 
an  economic  good  at  the  cost  of  an  environmental 
sacrifice  or  giving  up  a  source  of  new  jobs  in  favor 
of  keeping  homes.     The  City  not  only  must  encourage  new 
jobs;  it  must  decide  which  kind  of  jobs  to  encourage 
for  whose  benefit  and  at  what  cost. 

The  primary  goal  of  economic  development  policy  is  to  provide 
adequate  job  opportunities  for  the  City's  residents.     The  absolute 
number  of  jobs  must  be  increased,  and  the  quality  of  the  jobs  must  be 
improved.     Development  policy  is  also  designed  to  sustain  tax  revenues 
by  expanding  the  economic  base.     Economic  development  policy  aims  to 
conserve  the  City's  land  and  building  resources  and  to  derive  maximum 
benefit  from  public  investment  in  land,  transportation  systems,  and 
urban  services. 

To  accomplish  these  goals,  several  objectives  must  be  achieved. 
To  encourage  enterprises  to  come  to  the  City    or  to  remain  here?  the 
City  must  insure  a  labor  force  with  skills  appropriate  to  the  needs  of 
these  enterprises.     Necessary  space  must  be  provided  at  appropriate 
locations  at  reasonable  costs.     Those  opportunities,  advantages  and 
amenities  that  are  special  to  New  York  City  must  be  enhanced. 

These  goals  and  objectives  sometimes  conflict,  either  among 
themselves  or  with  other,  "non-economic"  goals  or  objectives.  For 


example,  a  new  commercial  facility  may  generate  additional  trucks  and 
automobiles,  which  could  have  two  negative  consequences:     it  could 
worsen  traffic  congestion,  thus  increasing  the  costs  of  doing  business 
for  firms  shipping  and  receiving  goods;  and  it  could  worsen  the  air 
quality,  creating  a  health  hazard  and  making  the  City  a  less  desirable 
place  in  which  to  live  and  work. 

Many  conflicts  relate  to  the  most  appropriate  land  use  for  a 
given  plot.     Sites  are  scarce,  and  often  one  site  is  sought  for  several 
purposes  --  for  a  hospital,  a  school,  an  office  building,  a  shopping 
center,  or  an  apartment  house.     Each  governmental  agency  considers  its 
need  for  the  site  paramount,  and  community  boards  have  their  own  views. 
The  potential  developer  of  the  site  may  be  interested  in  only  one 
type  of  project,  and  the  banks  which  provide  their  financing  have  strong 
preferences.     City-wide  interests  may  not  coincide  with  strictly  local 
interests . 

There  are  no  clear-cut  solutions  to  job  development  problems. 
Should  the  City  encourage  jobs  only  in  sectors  of  the  economy  that 
are  growing  naturally,  thus  risking  high  unemployment  rates  among  the 
poorly  skilled  who  cannot  fill  such  jobs?    Or,  to  assure  certain  types 
of  employment,  should  government  support  non-competitive  sectors  of 
the  economy  which  would  otherwise  die?    These  are  the  primary  issues 
to  be  debated  at  the  industrial  renewal  workshop. 

There  are  other  serious  questions  to  be  answered.     Should  the 
City  concentrate  on  the  number  of  jobs,  on  the  theory  that  any  job  is 
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better  than  none?    Or  should  it  encourage  only  high-paying  jobs 
offering  upward  mobility?    Should  emphasis  be  placed  on  jobs  for  men, 
who  head  the  majority  of  households?     If  so,  what  about  jobs  for  the 
many  female  heads  of  households  and  primary  wage  earners?     It  may 
not  be  possible  to  choose  between  these  alternatives,  but  thought 
should  be  given  to  whether  all  objectives  can  be  effectively  pursued 
simultaneously. 

The  timing  and  consequences  of  decisions  must  also  be  considered. 
Should  the  City  in  designing  economic  development  policy    take  a  long- 
range  or  a  short-range  view?    Specifically,  what  should  be  the  City's 
policy  toward  programs  designed  to  help  a  particular  group  or  economic 
sector?     In  locating  new  commercial  facilities  should  consumer  preferences 
be  followed  even  at  the  risk  of  encouraging  dysfunctional  growth? 

Finally,  the  appropriate  tools  for  policy  implementation  must 
be  selected.     Most  programs  and  plans  involve  some  cost;  relative 
costs  and  benefits  must  be  evaluated  in  both  economic  and  social  terms. 
For  instance:     in  order  to  strengthen  the  tax  base,  non-residential 
buildings  pay  full  property  taxes.     Yet  many  structures  may  not  be 
built  at  desirable  locations  if  the  City  does  not  reduce  costs  by 
waiving  or  lowering  its  taxes.     The  benefits  of  economic  vitality  -- 
jobs,  retail  sales,  sales  taxes  and  personal  income  taxes —  must  be 
weighed  against  the  temporary  or  permanent  loss  of  property  tax 
revenue. 
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Some  of  the  specific  issues  on  which  the  City  has  formulated 
policy  which  is  now  being  implemented  are  outlined  in  the  following 
sections. 

Industrial  Renewal 

The  Industrial  Renewal  Program,  now  five  years  old,  was  initiated 
to  encourage  manufacturing  establishments  to  remain  in  the  City  by 
providing  them  with  land  at  relatively  low  cost.     By  using  its  power 
of  eminent  domain,  the  City  purchases  private  land  through  condemnation, 
and  then  leases  or  sells  it  to  private  developers  at  rents  that  make 
the  program  self-supporting.     Industrial  renewal  is  "unassisted." 
Purchase  funds  come  from  the  Capital  Budget  and  no  Federal  subsidies 
are  involved. 

So  far,  approximately  760  acres  have  been  acquired  for  industrial 
renewal.     Some  of  this  acreage  is  in  industrial  parks,  usually  located 
in  marginal,  vacant  or  semi-vacant  land.     In  other  places,  "vest  pocket" 
industrial  renewal  has  provided  firms  needing  expansion  space  with  land 
adjacent  to  their  present  quarters. 

The  industrial  renewal  program  established  the  principle  that 
job  development  in  the  private  sector  was  a  significant  public  objective, 
justifying  the  expenditure  of  City  funds  with  needs  for  housing,  schools, 
hospitals,  and  other  capital  projects.     About  $97  million  has  been  spent 
for  industrial  renewal  since  the  project  began. 

Even  though  the  industrial  renewal  program  has  aroused  widespread 
interest  in  other  cities,  the  pace  has  been  slower  than  anticipated,  and 
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has  had  little  effect  on  the  continuing  loss  of  manufacturing  jobs. 
Although  the  1970-71  recession  certainly  contributed  to  these  dis- 
appointing results,  officials  involved  in  the  program  believe  greater 
incentives  are  needed.     This  is  a  matter  of  urgency  since,  if  the  rest 
of  the  land  designated  for  renewal  cannot  be  disposed  of  through  leases, 
it  should  not  be  acquired  by  the  City. 

Industrial  renewal  workshops  will  deal  with  these  questions  in 
particular : 

-  Should  subsidies  be  given  to  manufacturing? 

-  If  so,  how  much  subsidy  is  desirable,  and  in  what  form? 

-  What  criteria  should  be  followed  in  selecting  beneficiaries 
of  industrial  subsidies? 

Borough  Commercial  Development 

All  of  the  City's  boroughs  except  Manhattan  have  enough  vacant 
land  to  permit  the  dispersion  of  offices,  shopping  centers  and 
entertainment  facilities  into  isolated  locations.     This  type  of  suburban 
sprawl  would  be  unhealthy  for  the  City  as  a  whole  for  several  reasons: 

First,  it  could  result  in  the  demise  of  the  older  centers  in  the 
boroughs  --  Downtown  Brooklyn,  Flushing,  Jamaica,  Fordham  Road,  and 
St.  George.     Declining  utilization  of  the  downtowns  eventually  would 
depress  real  estate  values  and  reduce  taxes;  a  costly  transit  system 
would  "be  underutilized,  and  the  life  and  vitality  that  give  the  boroughs 
their  special  characters  would  be  lost. 


Second,  shopping  centers  dependent  on  automobiles  generate 
needs  for  improved  road  systems  while  drawing  riders  away  from  the 
mass  transit  system.     Not  only  is  this  wasteful  of  the  City's 
investment  in  public  transportation,  but  it  is  environmentally  costly. 
The  problem  of  air  pollution  makes  it  imperative  to  encourage  New 
Yorkers  to  use  cars  less  rather  than  more. 

Third,  a  proliferation  of  suburban-type  shopping  centers  would 
make  it  increasingly  difficult  for  neighborhood  business  strips  and 
community  service  centers  to  survive  the  already  severe  competition 
from  large-scale  merchandisers. 

The  erosion  of  "downtown"  is  a  national  phenomenon,  affecting 
small  towns  as  well  as  cities  such  as  Buffalo,  Detroit  and  Cleveland. 
New  York  City's  subcenters  are  in  good  shape  but  they  cannot  be  left 
untended:     they  must  be  monitored,  provided  with  street  and  transit 
improvements,  backed  up  by  apartment  houses  to  keep  them  alive  aroun 
the-clock.     Subcenter  policy  designed  to  do  this  is  being  implemented 
through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Economic  Development  Administration, 
the  City  Planning  Department,  the  Borough  Planning  Offices,  and  the 
Mayor's  Development  Offices. 

Issues  involved  in  strengthening  the  boroughs  are: 

-  What  is  the  desirable  relationship  between  growth  in  the 
subcenters  and  in  other  parts  of  the  boroughs? 

-  To  what  extent  can  shopping  areas  be  permitted  in  peripheral 
areas  without  damaging  the  borough  centers? 
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-  Can  office  development  be  encouraged  in  the  boroughs,  and 
if  so,  can  it  be  channeled  into  specific  areas  of  the 
boroughs? 

-  What  measures  should  be  taken  to  strengthen  neighborhood 
and  community  business  districts? 

Manhattan  Office  Development 

New  York  City's  strength  as  an  employment  center  is  derived  from 
its  solid  backbone  of  banking,  insurance,  and  finance  institutions,  which 
employ  large  numbers  of  resident,  and  from  its  function  as  a  headquarters 
city.     Office  jobs  in  Finance  Insurance  and  Real  Estate  are  expected 
to  be  the  major  source  of  future  job  opportunities.     The  headquarters  of 
national  and  international  corporations  form  a  "critical  mass"  that  acts 
as  a  magnet  for  other  firms.     They  also  bring  in  out-of-town  personnel 
who  help  support  the  City's  hotel,  restaurant  and  entertainment  industries. 

Policy  issues  with  regard  to  the  future  of  the  Manhattan  office 
center  should  be  addressed  on  two  levels:     First,  what  additional 
programs  and  policies  to  strengthen  the  general  attractions  of  the 
City  might  be  undertaken  to  encourage  the  long-range  growth  of  the 
office  sector?    Second,  what  efforts  can  be  made  to  stabilize  the  real 
estate  market  itself,  so  as  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  boom  and  glut  which 
are  experienced  in  recent  years? 

The  City's  options  on  the  second  question  will  form  the  subject 
of  the  Manhattan  office  center  workshop.     Issues  that  will  be  discussed 
are : 


-  Is  there  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  office  space  that  the 
Manhattan  infrastructure  can  physically  support?    There  is 
an  issue  as  to  whether  there  is  a  point  at  which  desirable 
density  must  shade  over  into  uncomfortable  congestion. 

-  Where  should  new  office  buildings  be  located  for  the  City's 
greatest  benefit? 

-  When  a  new  office  building  must  displace  other  businesses, 
particularly  manufacturing,  which  should  have  precedence? 

None  of  the  questions  posed  at  the  economic  development  workshops 
will  yield  easy  answers.     It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  sessions  will 
serve  not  only  to  illuminate  the  problems  and  define  alternative 
solutions,  but  also  to  elaborate  the  possible  consequences  of  those 
alternatives.     The  results  of  all  the  economic  development  workshops 
will  be  reviewed  and  published  by  the  City    Planning  Department 
in  a  working  policy  paper,  which  will  be  distributed  to  each  partici- 
pant for  review  and  comment.    The  paper  and  those  comments  will  form 
the  policy  framework  for  future  decisions  that  will  be  made  by  the 
City  Planning  Commission. 
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